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INTRODUCTION 


» 


Historical Background 


‘ Sales taxes can be traced back to yee: tah in almost 
every. major civilisation, They existed in Egypt, China, 
India, Greece and Rome. Most of these levies on Pics 
of specific commodities like salt or grain did not take the 
form of modern sales taxes, Ancient examples include the 
fourth-fifth century B, C, Athenian taz on slaves and the 
eeneral sales tax used by the Roman emperor Augustus to pay | 
for the wars that led to the consolidation and creation of 
the Roman Empire. Like most sales taxes, it did not get 
much popular support, When Caligula abolished the taz, the 
occagion was celebrated by the issuance of four commemorative 
quadrans. These copper coins are remarkably similar in sise 
to the early sales tax tokens issued in Illinois, During | 
the French Revolution, a sales tax levied by the sonarchs 

of France was abolished. Readings suggest that extremely 
burdensome sales taxes existed in Spain from the l&th 
through the 19th centuries. In some countries, tokens were 
used in the collection of taxes on other than sales, 
Eighteenth century Russian csars imposed a taz on beards for 
which a "beard® token was given as a receipt, If a man 
refused to pay the tax, he was forcibly shaved. Property 
owners in 18th and 19th century Nuremburg received silver or 
copper tokens as proof of their tax payment, 


Levies on specific merchandise sold can be traced back 
to the beginning of the 19th century in America, During the 
Civil Wer, the Union government adopted a system of excise 
taxes on many specific articles, In 1887, Virginia adopted 
a version of a sales tax. Delaware followed suit in 1906, 
Movements for a broad-based tax on sales and for fractional 
cent coinage continued. William fF. Dunham, a Chicago 
numismatist, issued tokens in 1919 and in 1933 try tte to 
promote a one mill denomination coin. In 1921, the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen'’s Association began support of 
a one per cent “Simplicity Taz." Though almost forgotten 
now, a well-designed bronse token serves as a memorial to 
an effort to establish a nationwide sales tax. 


Prosperity and tight limitations on the budget by 
business-minded politicians like Calvin Coolidge nullified 
the efforts of proponents on new tax sources, With the 
crash of 1929, public faith in the conservatives quickly 
disappeared. By 1931, the Depression had reached its 
lowest depths. Financial institutions, businesses (large 
and small), and individuals went bankrupt, Credit vanished, 


Due to the economics of the times, tax revenue became more 

and more difficult to acquire. At the same time demands 

on available tax monies were increasing. School districts 
were bankrupt, state employees were missing paydays,-and the 
unemployed and their families needed to be fed or given. .- 
public: works jobs. Specific taxes were passed on commodities 
such ag livestock feed, gasoline, and liquor, aes. legisia- 
tures across the country were considering the poss bility 

of initiating state personal income taxes, Sales faxes, 
however, began to find increasing favor with the state 
eovernments hard pressed for funds. Because of its regressive 
nature, much popular opposition appeared. Merchant opposition 


resulted from fears that the sales taxes would increase. prices, 
reduce buying power, and force marginal profit businessés into . 


bankruptcy. Legislators answered these challenges by noting 
that while the amount of tax collected on any one: purchase 
was small and the customer was not noticeably poorer after 
paying it, the revenue collected from many small gales across 
the state would amount to enough to substantially meet the 
demands on the state treasury, 


The earliest sales tax tokens which appeared in 1933 
in a number os small towns and counties tn downstate Illinois 
circulated for only six weeks, Tokens came inte widespread 
us@ tn 1935 when five states, in rapid succession, adopted 
the system. This was in the face x some Federal, opposition 
regarding their legality, By 1936, popular nicknames. reflect- 
ing the hostile attitudes of much of the publie had..begun to 
appear. Some of the token nicknames were smidgets, jiggers, 
chiselers, molecule money, blood money, and midget money, 


By 1939, all twelve states which eventually issued 
tokens had them in circulation. With tssues numbering in 
the millions, state sales tax tokens came closest to being 
twentieth century state coinage. Although most of the 
Canadian provinces used differing forms of coupons and receipts 
and China used an adhesive stamp system, sales tax takens were 
apparently used only in the United States. By 1941, diffi- 
culties with the token System caused Kansas and Louisiana to 
abolish it, With the bombing of Pearl Harbor and subsequent 
increased demand for war materials, brass and aluminus were 
soon diverted from token use. On July 24, 1942, the War 
Production Board banned the use of sine for saleg tax and 
trolley tokens after September 1, 1942. Between July 24 and 
September 1, sinc usage was to be cut to fifty per cent of 
the 1941 average. Fibre was also added to the list of re- 
stricted materials. The few avatlable alternatives for token 
usage included Plastic, cardboard, or pressed Paper, 


Post-war inflation eliminated the need for fractional 
cent tokens, By i954, eight states {Arisona, Alabama, 
Colorado, Illinois, Mississippi, New Mexico, Utah, and : 
Washington) had abolished the use of takens. About this 
time, the private coupon systems in use in North Carqlina 
and West Virginia were also abandoned, Missouri made the 
last purchase of tokens in 1955. Ohio aholished her receipt 
system in 1961, and Missouri redeemed her last tokens in 1962, 
Oklahoma finally outlawed the system in 1963. The bracket 
system of collecting taxes then became the order of the day, 
The brackets set tax charges in whole cents for a Riven range 
of prices. A glance at a simple chart established the amount 
of tax due which was then added to the bill, 


Up to the early 1930's, sales taxes were levied on the 
gross sales receipts of the merchant, and they were collected 
from him directly. Customers were never involved except to 
hear the store keeper complain. Because the mass of consumers 
offered a broader base for taxation, sales taxes evolved into 
consumers! sales taxes. The merchant then became a tax 
collector for the state in addition to being the payor of 
the gross receipts tax. In Illinois, which constitutionally 
forbade sales tax, the merchant was taxed on his Tight to do 
business according to the volume of sales and he was allowed 
to pass the cost onto his customers. 


The need for a token System depended on a situation in. 
which incomes were relatively low and the buying power of the 
doller was relatively high, This condition existed in.the 
Depression period. If a state or a municipality tazed its 
people at three per cent, then for each dollar spent three 
cents would be collected, However, if the customer only spent 
ten cents and paid a penny sales tax (since there was no 
smaller denomination to Pay it with), then he would find 
himself paying a ten per cent tax. The merchant would benefit 
from the tax overcharge to the disadvantage of the consumer, 
On the other hand, if the small sales which were quite frequent 
were left tax-free, the merchant would have to make up the 
difference out of his own pocket, In a number of states i¢ 
seemed only logical to establish an effective means of, 
collecting the proper sales tax to within one-tenth of a 
cent, In the absence of the *ppropriate national coinage 
some authorities provided a substitute -- the sales taz token, 


PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA 


For @ brief time im 1938 a local sales tax was used in 
Philadelphia. However, Pennsylvania had no state sales tax nao sick esos. precabl-“asaaaean tneautaal: casee ¢ joan 
until 1953, when a one per cent rate was adopted... Taxes ten: dieiiesh bak tank shen tO" donk aur ween aie lle eng eee 
collected went for the support of public schools; the law mee error by the printer, as all other cou Y eae ‘: eae 
expired in 1955. In 1958 a permanent state sales tar of hypothetical three per cent rate eee raha tre 
three per cent was adopted, again to assist public schools. i . 3 
Cc = ® 

No tokens were ever issued in this state, although the larence 0. Sherrill’s biography is given in Appendix I. 
White Tower Restaurants, a chain, used a ticket recetpt ; Rie ERG A pet 
during a temporary city sales tax in Pittsburgh. Another 
chain, the G. C. Murphy Company in Ford City, used a CATALOGUE 0 
®memorandum® coupon during the first state sales tax. i F PENNSYLVANIA SALES: TAX TOKEES 
Similar memorandum coupons were used in Virginia and North Essays (Patterns) 


In 1960 several school districts in the Pittsburgh ; duce c. 0, 
area passed a ten per cent amusement tax which was used to for aati Bobet ines ee: sare a nary pt gn te 
relieve much of the burden of property taxes. As a result the Pennsylvania essays were issued in booklet panes 
of this tax, several amusement parks adopted booklet i of five, but due to thetr scarcity, they are usuall 
coupon tax tickets late in the 1960's in denominations of } collected as singles. The essays were printed on : 
one-half cent and one cent. —— opie “eo brands of safety paper: GTCo. (Globe 
cket Co. N 
Best known of all the sales tax items associated with tas safety qed ecace tic 1a Onty 
Pennsylvania are the beoklet coupons produced privately by bs 
Clarence ©, Sherrill in 1935. They were probably proposed A rtion of th 
to the as at a time when a agp tax was under pas Ae t ein than in oO enagen garde Seuetcaee ait tee. ba das 
tion. @ coupons were made up or an imaginary three per E - 
cent rate and came in panes of five coupons which were Re ee ee en ee ee ae ee 
stapled into cardboard-covered booklets. The sample book- Since all of t P 
lets were accompanied by a two-page pamphlet entitled Brief similar ca fae ho ek oe cae tear 
Statement of the Sherrill Coupon Method of Collectin Sales tions will not be given for each receipt at 
t was an explanation telling how the bs 
coupons were to be used! Obv. STATE OF / PENNA. / °* This { Tat / vertical 
i Tax on S$ ® 
"A consumer coming into a store and having no lL Cent erage, e an : ee 
coupon booklet would buy a $5.00 booklet for LS¢ece j Rev. blank 
The merchant then makes a sale to the customer of 
say 50¢...whereupon she pays him...plus a $0¢ tax 45 mm. x 23 mm. BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON LICHT 
coupon without any necessity of computing the BLUE-GREEN National Ticket SAFETY 
fractional cents due for tar. The sales clerk then PAPER WITH RED SERIAL NUMBER 
cancels the coupon by tearing or by stamping his 3/1LO0¢ on sales of 1¢ 
company’s name on the coupon.” booklet pane of five coupons. 
Single coupon. 
There were fourteen panes to each booklet, and the covers 
a were of manila or brown cardstock. All coupons are known x 23 am. BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON BUFF Nation- 
f with holes punched in the center, probably to indicate al Ticket SAFETY PAPER WITH RED SERIAL 
‘  eancellation in the event of adoption. (The later amusement NUMBER 
3/100¢ on sales of 1¢ 
No. Different number 2 booklet pane of five coupons. 


of coupons in each 155 single coupon, 


denomination book. 


t 

Carolina. 
Mote: All of the Pennsylvania paper essays were pro- 

t 

; 

| 

' 

i 

| 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON LIGHT BLUE- 
GREEN National Ticket SAFETY PAPER 
WITH RED SERIAL NUMBER 

6/100¢ on sales of 2¢ 


booklet pane of five coupons, 
single coupon. : 


BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON LIGHT 
LAVENDER ESPCo SAFETY PAPER WITH 
RED SERIAL NUMBER 

6/100¢€ on sales of 2¢ 

booklet pane of five coupons, 
single coupon. 


BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON LIGHT 
BLUE-GREEN National Ticket SAFETY 
PAPER WITH RED SERIAL NUMBER 
15/100¢ on sales of 5¢ 

booklet pane of five coupons. 
Single coupon. 


BLACX AND RED PRINTING ON PINK GTCo,. 
SAFETY PAPER WITH RED SERIAL NUMBER 
15/100¢ on sales of 5¢ 

booklet pane of five coupons 

single coupon. 


BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON LIGHT 
YELLOW-GREEN National Ticket SAFETY 
PAPER WITH RED SERIAL NUMBER 

3/10¢ on sales of 10¢ 

booklet pane of five coupons. 

single coupon. 


BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON SUFF 
National‘ Ticket SAFETY PAPER WITH 
RED SERIAL NUMBER 

3/10¢ on sales of 10¢ 

booklet pane of five coupons. 
single coupon. 


BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON GRAY 
National Ticket SAFETY PAPER WITH 
RED SERIAL NUMBER 

1/2¢ on sales of 25¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


10% 45 om. BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON OFF-WHITE 
GTCo. SAFETY PAPER WITH RED SERIAL 
NUMBER 
3/% ¢ on sales of 25¢ 
booklet pane of five coupons. 
single coupon. 


BLACK AND RED PRINTING OW LIGHT 
YELLOW-GREEN National Ticket SAFETY 
PAPER WITH RED SERIAL NUMBER 

l4¢ on sales of 50¢ 

booklet pane of five coupons 

single coupon. 


BLAGK AND RED PRINTING ON PINK GTCo. 
SAFETY PAPER WITH RED SERIAL NUMBER 
3¢ on sales of $1.00 

booklet pane of five coupons 

single coupon 


BLACK AND RED PRINTING ON LIGHT 

YELLOW-GREEN ESPCo SAFETY PAPER 

WITH RED SERIAL NUMBER 

15¢ on sales of $5.00 

booklet pane of five coupons 

single coupon 
ccc emma 


Private Issues 
FORD CITY 


G, C, Murphy Co. 


Note: Mr. Joseph F. Gregory reported use of a paper 
memorandum c. 1951-1953. As no specimens are known, 
color and design are unknown. 


LT 


PHILADELPHIA 


White Tower Restaurants 


Ovv. WHITE TOWER / This is your receipt for / the pay- 
ment of lc. / Philadelphia City Sales / Tax. 
Effective March / 1, 1938 / (serial number, verti- 


(Note: The tax at a 3% rate is incorrectly figured on 


cal) 
this coupon. The correct rate is found on #10.) City Sales Tax / By Direction of the Council of / 
ae booklet pane of five coupons 


b. single coupon, 
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ihe sisi amen WYUS EMIT TAX RECEIPTS 


The City of Philadelphia, the / Sales Tax must Tne Pennsylvania amusement tax receipts are the result 
be collected / from the PURCHASER by the merchant. of a ten percent tax imposed by several school districts in 
the Pittsburgh area. 
15. 52 mm. x 30 mm. BLACK PRINTING ON YELLOW CARDBOARD 
(Notes Separations are rouletted vertically.) Kennyvwood Amusement Park 
Be dd Ae ER tele Ekin AEE LD 8 


Obv. (Legend in box) KENNYWOOD PARK / WEST MIFFLIN 
HORO. / SCHOOL DISTRICT / TAX TICKET / le / 
serial number (vertical) 

Rev. blank 


STATE OF 5? ; LIGHT VIOLET CARDBOARD 


i 
PENNA. ! 
Tax en Saies ( / ; aS oon, LIGUT VIOLET CARDBOARD 
! (3s Fo Son cround lLawend: sertal number is 
t } 


5 cons 


horinontal, 


ths 


Wa-at View Amusnment Fark 


Ohv. (Lemend tn box) WEST VIEW PARK / Municipal Tax 
oruvevesinia Ticket / Munictpal / Tax .005 / TOTAL / ic / 
Sana serial number (vertical) / Globe Ticket Company, 

Phila. {unton bug) 
WEST VIEW PARK / MUNICIPAL TAX / TICKET he / 
l# dbl-¢r R-3 3.50 (unton bug) 

(rarity of panes its not known, value adouc 


$10 per pane) 5 C 
l# duff : &.90 RED CARDBOARD 


Salesmen’s Samoles 
ae es ea 


2¢ dl-er 4.00 : (Legend in box) WEST VIEW PARE ./ municipal tax 
2¢ lar. 3.50 ticket / 1l¢ (serial number, horizontal) 


S¢ pink %&.90 + - blank 


¢ dl- -4 2.50 
.. =e gus ‘ RED CARDBOARD 


loe buff 3 3.50 
(Legend tn box) WEST VIEW PARK / municipal tax 


25¢ white 3.50 ticket / 1¢ (serial number, vertical) / Globe 
es error +.00 Ticket Company, Phila. (union bug) 
soe neue 5 3.59 

yeh . blank 


$1.00 %.00 


$5.90 4.00 RED CARDBOARD 


Private [ssues 
Murphy (unverified) 
White Tower R-i0 


+ SWAN PADS. / Airport Parkwy. = Peh. « Pa. / 
Pome fF SIIOUL LAK f hé4 / (serial number, 


REM CARBDNOARD 


eer er+eeees 


ee 1862977 


APPENDIX VIII 


MATERIALS USED IN THE STATE SALES TAX TOKENS 
APPENDIX II 


POPULATIONS OF 


STATES IN WHICH SOME KIND OF TAX TOKEN WAS USED 


ee  ————————— 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
ILLINOIS 
IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MICHIGAN 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
NEW MEXICO 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
UTAH 
WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1930 


2,646,248 

435,573 
5,677,251 
1,935,791 
7,630,654 
2,470,939 
1,880,999 
2,614, 589 
2,101,593 
4,842,325 
2,009,821 
3,629,367 

423,317 
3,170,276 
6,646,697 
2,396,040 

507,847 
1,563,396 


1,729,205 


1940 


2,832,961 

499,261 
6,907,387 
1,123,296 
7,987,241 
2,538,268 
1,801,028 
2,845,627 
2,363,880 
5,256,106 
2,183,796 
3,784,664 

531,818 
J 571 302) 
6,907,612 
2,336,434 

550,310 
1,736,191 
1,901,974 


WEW MEXICO 


OHIO 


CALIFORNIA 


* 
— Ee SE EEE 


ILLINOIS 

IOWA 

KENTUCKY 
MICHIGAN 
NEBRASKA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 


APPENDIX IX 


MATERIALS USED IN THE PROVISIONAL SALES TAX TOKENS 
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THE SAGA OF THE 
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little more than a hundred years ago, 
a courageous band of young men enlisted 
in an incredible enterprise to carry mail by 
pony relays through 2,000 miles of savage 
wilderness in frontier America between St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and Sacramento, California. 

They took an oath on the Bible of honesty 
and devotion to duty and went on, despite 
the daily threat of death, to carry the mails 
616,000 miles—equal to 24 times around the 
earth—during the eighteen months the enter- 
prise operated. In doing so, they wrote the 
unforgettable chapter of ‘The Pony Express” 
into American history. 

The Pony Express was a horse relay mail 
carrying system operating in both directions 
between Missouri and California. The service 
carried the mail in 10 days from St. Joseph 
to Sacramento and cut in half the time re- 


Wages $25.00 per week 
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quired to send mail by coach. It continued 
tor 18 months from April 1860 until October 
1861, when the cross-country telegraph was 
completed. 


In all, 308 runs were made each way, | 


delivering 34,753 pieces of mail. Postage was 
$5 a half ounce at first, was later reduced to 
$1 a half ounce. Each run carried up to 20 
pounds of mail. Most accounts indicate 
about 90 Pony Express riders, 119 relay sta- 
tions, and 500 horses were used at one time 
or another during the 18 months. 

On an average day, the Pony Expressman 
rode 75 to 100 miles. He changed horses at 
relay stations, placed about 10 to 15 miles 
apart, transferring his ““mochila”’ (a saddle 
cover with four pockets or “cantinas” for 
mail) to the new mount at the same time. 
This leap from the old mount—mochila in 


hand—to the fresh horse took about 2 
minutes. The rider ended his duty at major 
“home” stations. 

The Pony Express ran through parts of 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Nevada, and California. It is not 
surprising that it captured the essence of 
much of our whole national pioneer history, 
nor that it fired the nation’s imagination. 
Since the dawn of history, mail couriers have 
had great popular appeal. The ancient Greek 
historian, Herodotus, produced the unoffi- 
cial motto of the modern mail service when 
he wrote about another rapid horse relay 
postal system operating in ancient Persia, 
hundreds of years before Christ’s birth. 
Herodotus’ familiar words of about 2,500 
years ago are: 

“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 


gloom of night, stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 

The Pony Express mail service was ex- 
tremely important to the development of the 
American West, despite its short life. 

At that time, St. Joseph, Mo., as the 
westernmost point which the railroad and 
telegraph had reached, was a Strategic start- 
ing point over the heart of the ‘‘great Ameri- 
can desert’’ by way of the direct ‘‘Central”’ 
route to the West. Except for a few forts and 
settlements, however, the route beyond 
St. Joseph was a vast, silent wilderness in- 
habited primarily by Indians. Transportation 
across this area on a year—round basis was 
believed impossible because of weather. It 
took 2 months to send a letter home and to 
get a reply. This isolation was felt keenly, 
especially in California, and Americans in- 


sisted on faster mail service. 

Also, in early 1860, California was on the 
edge of secession, and rapid communication 
with the East and the government in Wash- 
ington was imperative. | . 

Three American transportation pioneers, 
William H. Russell, Alexander Majors, and 
William B. Waddell, organized this famous 
mail service. Historians disagree on who had 
the first idea for a western Pony Express. 
But Russell, in conferences in Washington, 
D.C. in early 1860 with California’s U.S. 
Senator William Gwin, then Chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee, was responsible for putting the Pony 
Express into operation. On January 27, 1860, 
Russell dramatically wired his Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, office that he had resolved 


to start the Pony Express—’‘time: 10 days.” 

That preparations for the mammoth under- 
taking were completed before April 3, 1860 
was a masterpiece of organization. New 
stagecoach stations were built, and existing 
ones readied for use. A company—the Cen- 
tral Overland California and Pike’s Peak 
Express—was formed for Pony Express 
operations. 

The following newspaper advertisement 
was published: “WANTED: Young, skinny, 
wiry fellows not over 18. Must be expert 
riders willing to risk death daily. Orphans | 
preferred. Wages $25 per week.” Riders 
were recruited hastily, but carefully. They 
were presented with a Bible and took an 
oath not to swear, fight, or abuse their 
animals, and to conduct themselves honestly. 

The country was combed for good horse- 


flesh, for the first Pony Express horses, in- 
cluding the famous “mustangs,” were to 
challenge deserts, mountains and lonely 
plains, and the riders to face thirst in sum- 
mer, freezing in winter, and always sudden 
death. 

Meanwhile, early in 1860, newspapers had 
announced a letter delivery service to and 
from the West: 13 days from New York City 
to San Francisco, including train time to 
St. Joseph. 

On March 31, 1860, the first Pony Express 
marl was dispatched from Washington and 
New York by a messenger on board trains 
to St. Joseph. The messenger missed a train 
connection, unfortunately, which meant he 
would be 2 hours late out of Hannibal, 
Missouri. Men of the ‘Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad” met the emergency, how- 


ever, with one of the most famous mail train 
rides in history. 


The main track was cleared and_ all 


switches closed. Engineer Addison Clark . 


highballed along for a famous ‘fast mail” 
run that was to stand as a record for 50 
years, covering the 206 miles from Hannibal 
to St. Joseph in 4 hours, 51 minutes, an 
average of 40 miles an hour! 

As the crowd assembled in St. Joseph 
watched and a brass band played, the mail 
was stowed in the cantinas. There were 49 
letters, 5 telegrams, and some special edition 
newspapers, written or printed on tissue 
paper and wrapped in oilskin. | 

Who the first rider was out of St. Joseph 
is still a moot question. Records split about 
evenly between two men, Johnny Fry (also 
spelled Frey and Frye) and Billy Richardson. 


About 7:00 in the evening of April 3, as a 
cannon boomed in salute, the Pony Express 
rider was off and one of the most colorful 
chapters in American history began. 

The first rider out of Sacramento was Sam 
Hamilton. His eastbound ride began on a 
dark, disagreeable night, a few hours after 
midnight of April 3, 1860. It had been raining 
for 2 days, and the streets were a sea of mud. 
The steamer carrying the mail from San 
Francisco to Sacramento for the first Pony 
Express run was hours overdue. 

As the steamer came in, the mochila was 
tossed to Sam. On his first three mustangs, 
Sam Hamilton rode 20 miles through rain, 
mud and darkness in 59 minutes to Folsom, 
California. From Folsom the run was even 
more difficult. It was pitch dark and the rain 
came down in sheets. The trail to Placerville, 


California, was a.series of ups-and-downs, 
and the success of the night ride depended 
largely on instinct of the ponies. Three times 
the ponies went down in the darkness, but 
the rider continued into Placerville. From 
Placerville a steep trail wound up Hangtown 
Gulch, with a rise in elevation of 2,000 feet 
during the 13 miles to Sportman’s Hall, 
California, the end of Sam’s run. As day- 
light came, the weather became worse, and 
the rain changed to sleet. 

Not very far from a Pony Express station 
midway between Placerville and Sportsman’s 
Hall, Sam’s horse went down again. Sam 
fell heavily, ripping his cheek against a 
boulder. After blowing four blasts on his 
horn to alert the relay man, he snatched the 
mochila from his saddle and ran toward 
the waiting fresh pony. Within 3 minutes, 


‘ 


d 


Sam was mounted again and racing up the 
icy trail toward Sportsman’s Hall. 

At 6:48 A.M., on April 4, 1850, Sam 
reached Sportsman’s Hall, the end of his run. 
In 4 hours and 3 minutes of rain and sleet- 
swept darkness he had ridden 60 miles over 
incredibly muddy and treacherous trails, had 
changed ponies 8 times, and had climbed 
4,000 feet into the Sierra Nevadas. He had 
picked up enough time to give the next 
rider, Warren Upson, son of the editor of 
the Sacramento Union, at least a chance of 
getting over the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains despite a raging snowstorm that 
had stopped ali traffic. 

There wasn’t much said between the two. 
According to one account, Warren asked: 
“Rough trip, Sam?” Sam replied: “Twan't 
half bad.” 


Upson’s ride across the ice-bound Sierra 
Nevadas from Sportsman’s Hall to Friday’s 
Station, near the California-Nevada state line, 
was one of the most difficult in the history of 
mail carrying. It has become an American 
classic. The great blizzard had turned the 
trail into a bleak, frozen no-man’s land. 
Upson groped most of the way, at times dis- 
mounted, and always nearly blinded by driv- 
ing sleet, knowing he might fall to his death 
at any moment. But he arrived safely at the 
Station with the mails. 

Another famous rider was ‘‘Pony Bob’ 
Haslam, who made one of the greatest mail 
rides in American history in March 1861. 

Because of the importance of making fast 
delivery on President Lincoln’s 1861 inau- 
gural address, elaborate preparations had 
been made to speed the address from St. 


Joseph to Sacramento. A fresh pony was 
stationed every 10 miles along the 1,966 mile 
route. ‘Pony Bob,” whose regular run was 
from Friday’s Station to Fort Churchill, 
Nevada, was selected to make the ride over 
the trails from Smith’s Creek to Fort Chur- 
chill, an especially hazardous section, as the 
warring Paiutes had been attacking travelers 
all through that area. 

One story tells how “Pony Bob” received 
the mochila with President Lincoln’s address 
at Smith’s Creek, Nevada, and sped West, 
making the fastest run ever to Cold Spring, 
Nevada, one of the major stops along the 
trail to Fort Churchill. He had seen no 
Indians along the way, and this seemed too 
good to be true. At Cold Spring, he asked 
for “Old Buck”, not the fastest horse but one 
noted for fighting against the Indians. 


Mounted on Old Buck and on his way to 
Fort Churchill, Pony Bob found himself 
charging through a series of ambushes. 
Finally Old Buck pointed his ears forward 
and snorted a warning. As Haslam cocked 
his two guns and rode on, Indians came at 
him from all directions. Dropping flat on his 
horse, Bob raced on as Indians boiled out of 
the brush, firing bullets and arrows from 
every direction. Soon he was surrounded by 
mounted warriors, several on stolen Pony 
Express ponies. 

Old Buck could outrun the Indian ponies, 
but not the swift Pony Express ponies. Bob 
had no choice but to shoot the ponies as 
they approached him. One by one Haslam 
got the Indian ponies until there were only 
three left. As these dropped back, an arrow 
struck Bob’s left arm, hit the bone, and 


remained there quivering. Haslam managed 
to get the arrow out, and rode on through 
a narrow ravine that forced the Indians 
following him to fall into single file. He was 
able to shoot down two more Indian ponies, 
but the third escaped. 

Tossing away the one empty revolver, he 
took out the other one and turned to fire 
at the oncoming Indian. An arrow tore into 
his cheek, knocking out five teeth and frac- 
turing his jaw. He did not lose consciousness, 
but turned and emptied his gun at the 
remaining Indian. Old Buck carried him to 
the. Middle Gate Relay Station. There, Bob 
spent a few minutes caring for his wounds, 
but insisted on finishing his run to Fort 
Churchill. In this remarkable episode, the 
famous Pony Express rider, badly wounded, 
had gone 120 miles in 8 hours and 10 


minutes under circumstances that make 
today’s Wild West stories seem tame. 

Pony Bob’s epic ride was a part of the 
fastest trip made by the Pony Express. The 
mail was carried from St. Joseph, Missouri, 
to Sacramento, California, in 7 days, 17 
hours. 

Johnny Fry, listed by some as the first rider 
West, was little more than a boy when he 
entered the Express service. He was from 
Missouri and weighed under 125 pounds 
An early account states: “Though small in 
stature, he was every inch a man. His run 
was from St. Joseph to Seneca, Kansas, about 
80 miles, which he covered in an average 
of 122 miles an hour, including all stops.” 
He later entered the Union Army, and was 
killed in 1863 in a hand-to-hand fight in 
which he was credited with killing five assail- 


ants before he was killed himself. 

In addition to contributing men to Civil 
War forces, the Pony Express had other 
prominent associations with the great con- 
flict. By mid-1861, for example, the Pony 
Express was carrying 32 pounds of govern- 
ment mail per month, some of it to President 
Lincoln, and much of it related to military 
matters. 

One famous illustration of how the Pony 
Express allegedly helped save California for 
the Union is the Pony Express letter that 
foiled a plot to turn military stores over to 
the South in California. 

James McClatchy, founder of the Sacra- 
mento Bee, discovered that General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, then in charge of the 
Union’s Army Department of the Pacific, 
was planning to turn the army stores over 


to Confederates. McClatchy sent word of 
this to Washington by Pony Express. The 
letter was relayed to President Lincoln, who 
ordered U.S. General Edwin Sumner to 
California immediately, relieving Johnston 
of his post and blocking the plot. 

Another well-known rider of the Pony 
Express was “Buffalo Bill.’ William F. Cody 
was said to have been in his early teens 
when he entered the famous mail service. 
Cody is credited with many notable feats, 
including a ride aggregating 384 miles with- 
Out any real rest period, referred to by some 
authorities as probably the longest continu- 
ous performance of its kind. 

The role of women in the Pony Express 
is largely a mystery. Very little is known 
about the wives and sweethearts associated 
with the Pony Express. As with many great 
true chapters in our history, many legends— 
even myths—have grown up about the Pony 
Express. One of the most interesting of these 


them along the route with cookies and 
sweets. One legend even credits the inven- 
tion of the doughnut to one of these girls. 
She is supposed to have put a hole in the 
middle of one of her small cakes so that her 
boy friend could catch it on the barrel ot 
his gun as he rode by. 

In October 1861, when the telegraph had 
spanned the Nation, the Pony Express was 
disbanded. But it had served a great purpose. 
It had blazed the way to the West, demon- 
strating dramatically that the short “Central” 
route across the nation was feasible for 
travel in all kinds of weather. It had aided in 
the preservation of the Union by helping 
keep the West, with its gold, in the Union 
in the early crucial days of the Civil War. 
And finaliy it had compressed into a few 
immortal pages of history the finest char- 
acteristics of our free way of life-enterprise, 
courage, fidelity to duty, and the conviction 
that any worthwhile goal can be achieved 
through diligence and hard work. 
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Gerard van Loon (1683—1/58): 
Medallic Theory and Practice 


G. VAN DER MEER 


It is not often that a numismatic handbook dating from the eighteenth century is 
still in general use as an important reference work in our time. Such a rare 
phenomenon is Gerard van Loon’s Nederlandsche historipenningen, published in 
four folio volumes between 1723 and 1731.! The work contains descriptions and 
engravings of some three thousand medals in all, embedded in a continuous 
narrative, covering the history of the Netherlands during the century and a half 
between Emperor Charles V's abdication in 1555 in favour of his son Philip II of 
Spain and the transference of the Spanish southern Netherlands to Austria in 
1716. Among the three thousand medals are many which, though struck outside 
the Netherlands, are associated in some way with Dutch history. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries many monographs and articles have 
been devoted to medals of the period treated by van Loon; new medals, unknown 
to him, have been discovered (but not many), mistakes have been corrected, 
fields of interest have shifted (for instance, to the makers of the medals, whom 
van Loon never mentions), but his work has endured. It is so comprehensive, tBe 
engravings and the descriptions are so accurate, the legends have been-translated 
so well, and he tells the story with such relish that it is still useful asta Work ‘of 


reference. Since about a thousand sets were printed, the work is not partidukarly 


rare. Shortly after its final volumes appeared in Dutch, a French ceded ae 
ist 


volumes was published between 1732 and 1737, and was widely qistabatéd 
outside Holland.” oe 2 5 6 

Particulars of Gerard van Loon’s life can be found in E. van Evtn’$ bri 
biography of 1870.° He was born at Delft on 17 January 1683, the only son mfza 
well-to-do lawyer. He read philosophy at Louvain and law at Leiden, where he 
rounded off his studies with a dissertation on testamentary law in 1705. He 
returned to Delft, where he continued to live until well into the 1730s. He then 
moved to Leiden where he remained until his death on 29 August 1758 (Fig. 1). 
He never married. As a Roman Catholic, he could not hold public office, access 
to which was restricted at the time to members of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Apparently van Loon was wealthy enough not to have practised as a lawyer. He 
was able to devote his whole life to the study of numismatics and the history of 
the Netherlands, and to writing books on these subjects. 

Apart from his universally known Nederlandsche historipenningen van Loon 
also published another important numismatic work which is less well known, 
Inleiding tot de heedendaagsche penningkunde.* Unlike the Historipenningen it 


| G. van Loon, Beschryving der Nederlandsche historipenningen, 4 vols (The Hague, 1723-31). 
2 G. van Loon, Histoire métallique des dix-sept provinces des Pays-Bas, 5 vols (The Hague, 1732-7). The 
pagination of this edition differs from that of the Dutch. 
) Evan Even, ‘Gerard van Loon’, De Dietsche Warande, 9 (1870), pp- 197-243. ) 
: ltttiun sar de heedendaaesche penningkunde (Amsterdam, 1717); second edition, 
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is rather rare and has never been translated into another language. It has thus not 
received the attention it deserves, which is a pity, for it is a kind of manual for 
medallists and medal collectors, unique for its time, in which van Loon expounds 
his criteria for a good medal. He illustrates his observations with many examples 
of what he thinks to be either good or bad medals. He had, of course, read John 
Evelyn and Louis Jobert;> but they analyse Greek and Roman coins only. Van 
Loon’s book also contains a survey of medallic art in other European countries 
and several essays On numismatic subjects. He wrote and published the Inleiding 
‘n 1717, after completing the Nederlandsche historipenningen. Owing to various 
difficulties, publication of the latter did not begin untl 1723 and was not 
completed until 1731. Van Loon then revised and enlarged his /nleiding and 
republished it in 1734 under the shortened title Hedendaagschie penningkunde. 

Van Loon’s subsequent works dealt with the history of fairs and weekly 
markets in the Netherlands (in five volumes), and with a question which was to 
involve him in a distressing polemic with other historians.® The main point of the 
quarrel was that van Loon disputed the opinion, then current in the Netherlands, 
that the Dutch had continuously enjoyed the right to choose their own rulers ever 
since their Batavian forefathers had acquired the status of allies of the Romans 
around the beginning of the Christian era. The sovereignty of the Batavian 
‘nobles’ had devolved to their successors in the Middle Ages and, in the end, to 
the States of the United Provinces. This theory, expounded by no less an 
authority than Hugo Grotius,’ was politically important for the citizens of the 
Dutch Republic because it legitimized both their revolt against their overlord, 
Philip II of Spain, and the republican form of government of the Netherlands. 
Any charter which seemed to provide evidence for a different development was 
dismissed as a forgery. Through studies in archives of monasteries in the southern 
Netherlands, van Loon discovered that the Low Countries, after the Roman 
period, had been a part of, first the Frankish, and then the Holy Roman Empire. 
The Counts of Holland were therefore vassals of the emperor and had not been 
chosen by the nobles. 

When van Loon wrote a book to prove that the current opinion was wrong and 
maintained that the Dutch were free only by virtue of their recent struggle,® he 
was accused of pro-Spanish bias deriving from his Catholicism.’ He praised 
Descartes’s method of using non-contemporary sources critically and without 
prejudice. This was thought dangerous and unchristian, as it might lead to a 
critical appraisal of the Bible and the Church Fathers. Van Loon’s argument was 
based partly on a twelfth-century rhymed chronicle which he had edited.'° 


S J. Evelyn, Nwnismata. A Discourse of Medals, Ancient and Modern (London, 1697); L. Jobert, La Science 
des médailles antiques ef modernes (Paris, 1665). 

6 This academic quarrel has been treated more fully in E. O. G. Haitsma Mulicr, ““Hoofsche papegaaicn™ of 
“redelyke schepsels”: Geschiedschrijvers en politiek in de Republick in de eerste helft van de achttiende ecuw , 
Bijdragen en mededelingen betreffende de geschiedenis der Nederlanden, 102 (1987), pp- 450-75. 

7 . Grotius, Liber de antiquitate reipublicae Batavicae (Leiden, 1610); also translated into Dutch (1610) 
and English ( 1649). 

XG. van Loon, Aloude Hollandsche histori (The Hague, 1734). 1. later follawed by Beschryving der aloude 
reveeringywyze vail Holland, 4 vols (Leiden, 1744-6) and Historisch bewys dat het graafschap van 

ba Naan dae Duveschen Ryks geweest is (Leiden, 1748). 
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Loon was not the only scholar to have been taken 1n.'' ihe nostic ieeepuol v1 

‘his historical books seems to have discouraged van Loon from further work in 
this field. In the last ten years of his life he published only a few translations of 
religious works. 

Van Loon’s magnum opus, for which he is still famous, his Nederlandsche 
historipenningen, had predecessors. In 1620 J. J. Luckius issued his Sylloge 
numismatum elegantiorum, which contains a number of Dutch medals.'? Nearly 
seventy years later, in 1687, the abbé Pierre Bizot published in Paris his Histoire 
métallique de la République de Hollande. This summarily describes one hundred 
and sixty-seven Dutch medals from his own collection, illustrated in uniform 
size, which means that many of them are not actual size. A year later, an edition 
with the same French text appeared in Amsterdam, followed in 1690 by a 
supplement, likewise in French, in which Joachim Oudaen describes three 
hundred and ninety medals unknown to Bizot. In that same year Oudaen issued a 
Dutch translation of Bizot’s work, incorporating his own supplement.'? Around 
the same time Nicolas Chevalier published a volume dealing with all the medals 
connected with the English king and Dutch stadtholder William IlI.'* Apart from 
these published works, there are a number of manuscripts, begun in the 
seventeenth century by Dutch collectors, but never finished.'° But in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries interest in Dutch coins was not great. People 
tended to collect either ancient coins or historical medals. 

Van Loon tells us in the preface to the Nederlandsche historipenningen and, in 
more detail, in the /nleiding tot de heedendaagsche penningkunde, how he came 
to do Bizot’s work over again. Though he owed his interest in medals to Bizot, he 
was annoyed by his mistakes and misinterpretations, and especially by the 
misrepresentation of the size of the medals. For instance, in Oudaen’s Dutch 
edition of Bizot, counters were printed twice: in the size of medals proper, as in 
the original Bizot; and below in their true size (Fig. 2). Collectors who looked for 
the large medals, naturally without finding them, had them manufactured to 
complete their collections.'®° Every now and then these enlarged versions of 
counters turn up in auction sales. Since van Loon omitted such pseudo-medals, 
Bizot is used for reference in these cases. 

Van Loon had begun a revision of Bizot when he received a visit from the 
owner of the largest collection of Dutch medals, Andries Schoemaker, a 
well-to-do Amsterdam merchant.'? Schoemaker was intelligent but had no 


\! It was written at the end of the seventeenth century by Reinier de Graaf: see M. J. van Lieberg, ‘Reinier de 
Graaf (1674-1717) en de Rijmkroniek van Klaas Kolyn’, Documentatieblad werkgroep achitiende eeuw, 37 
(1977), pp. 4-24. 

12 J.J. Luckius, Sylloge numismatum clegantiorum (Strasbourg, 1620). 

\3 P Bizot. Histoire métallique de la République de Hollande (Paris, 1687; Amsterdam, 1688-1690); Dutch 
translation: Medalische historie der Republyk van Holland (Amsterdam, 1690). Oudaen’s name does not appear 
on the title-page, but he identifies himself as the author in the preface. 

\6 N. Chevalier, Histoire de Guillaume Ill, Roy d'Angleterre, d Ecosse, de France, et dIrlande, Prince 
d' Orange... (Amsterdam, 1692). 

'S. They are listed in Oudaen’s preface to the Dutch edition of Bizot (n. 13 above), ff. 2-5" 

16 Van Loon, Nederlandsche historipenningen (n. 1 above), I, preface, sig. ***** 1°” and Histoire métallique 
(n. 2 above), I, sig. ** 2% n. 2. 
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- academic education and therefore knew no Latin. He had made line drawings of 
all the medals in his collection which were not in Bizot. With these and with 
engravings he had cut out of Bizot’s book, he had made a scrapbook, with short 
comments on all the medals. He offered the use of his collection to van Loon on 
condition that he should receive a copy of van Loon’s learned text, to be used by 
him in his scrapbook. Van Loon gratefully agreed, and, with the help of other 
important collectors, he managed in six years to bring together and describe 
nearly six times as many medals as there were in the enlarged Dutch edition of 
Bizot. Half a century after van Loon’s death, a great-grandson of Schoemaker 
accused van Loon of plagiarism. His great-grandfather had made a large number 
of scrapbooks, some of them using van Loon’s text, and the descendant thought 
that Schoemaker’s handwritten text was the original, which had been copied by 
van Loon. Fortunately another historian soon discovered a letter, written by 
Schoemaker to his son in 1728, in which the true facts were disclosed.'* 

In 1716, when van Loon had finished three volumes, he began to look for a 
publisher and found two brothers-in-law in Amsterdam, Francois |’Honoré and 
Zacharia Chatelain, willing to issue the work. He asked no financial reward other 
than a dozen copies for his friends. He had already had engravings made of the 
medals of the period 1555 to 1566 (the year at which Bizot began) and had had a 
specimen page printed, when the publishers suddenly demanded that his text 
should be both drastically cut .and translated into French. Van Loon refused; 
Honoré and Chatelain then threatened to prevent him from publishing his work 
elsewhere, claiming that they had the rights for the enlarged edition of Bizot. Van 
Loon countered by quickly obtaining a patent from the States of Holland, but 
other potential publishers held back until an influential friend managed to 
persuade a combination of five booksellers at The Hague to issue the three 
volumes. When half the engravings for the first volume were ready, van Loon 
heard that l’Honoré and Chatelain in Amsterdam were printing a book on Dutch 
medals, for which they intended to combine the old Bizot engravings, which they 
had allegedly bought, with those van Loon had given them while they were his 
prospective publishers. In order to protect his present publishers he invited 
advance subscriptions. More than nine hundred collectors responded—and so the 
Nederlandsche historipenningen, now expanded to four volumes, could start on 
its triumphal progress.'? 

The original Amsterdam publishers ‘ssued a similar work in 1723 with the ttle 
Explication historique des principales médailles des Provinces-Unies des Pays- 
Bas. It was added as a kind of appendix to a larger work by the famous savant 
Jean le Clerc on the history of the Netherlands.2° The medallic section, also 
issued separately, is quite worthless; it has never competed with van Loon’s 
Nederlandsche historipenningen and is never cited.2! The text 1s very summary, 
the sizes of many of the medals are wrong, the engravings do not depict the 


18 J Scheltema. ‘Mr. Gerard van Loon geregtvaardigd...’, Geschied-en letterkundig mengelwerk, 4 (1825), 


medals accurately, obverses and reverses often do not belong together (Fig. 3). 
. The engravings are different from those in Bizot, so van Loon’s statement that the 
publishers had bought them cannot be true. 

Jean le Clerc is probably not to be blamed for these shortcomings. In the last 
sentence of his preface to the historical section, he says that he had nothing to do 
with the medallic section; instead, it was the booksellers, already in possession of 
the engravings, who thought fit to use them, which would no doubt please many 
people. In his preface to the medallic section, however, he seems to contradict 
this statement, boasting about the superiority of his work to Bizot’s. He may have 
meant that it was only the engravings for which he was not responsible. 

Within five years of the completion of the Dutch edition of Nederlandsche 
historipenningen the French translation appeared. Moreover, Frans van Mieris 
published three volumes covering a period of a century and a half before van 
Loon’s starting date, using the same formula.2* As not many medals were 
produced in the Netherlands during those hundred and fifty years, a large part of 
van Mieris’s work consists of medals made afterwards, counters and coins such 
as thalers and testoons. 

In the dedication at the beginning of Nederlandsche historipenningen van 
Loon calls medals historical documents in metal. He defends himself against 
those scholars who think only classical authors and objects are worthy of study, 
pointing out that the heroes immortalized in his book—the Dutch who had 
withstood the power of the Spanish king—are just as great as the Greeks and 
Romans. The medals testify to their magnificent deeds, performed with God’s 
help. 

Van Loon’s preface states the reasons why he thought it necessary to write 
about the medals of his own country and also sets out the principles he has 
observed. Much has been written, he says, about ancient coins (often referred to 
as medals in the eighteenth century), but those of the Netherlands have been 
neglected. Ancient coins have priority, of course, precisely because of their 
antiquity, but that is no reason to neglect modern medals. After all, the history 
they bring to life touches the collector more closely than ancient history. It could 
be maintained that ancient coins were more reliable than medals because they 
were struck by official authorities; but is there any guarantee that they were not 
used to spread lies for the glorification of those who issued them? Modern 
medals merit just as much or as little credence as, for instance, historians who 
write about contemporary history. After all, some of these, like court parrots, set 
down everything their masters tell them to. The same thing must sometimes have 
happened in the case of official coins and medals. One can therefore say that the 
reliability of modern medals is on a par with that of ancient coins. 

In his treatment of the historical background to the medals, van Loon says that 
he has not quite complied with accepted historiographical principles because he 
has adapted his story to the available medals. Thus, unimportant events are 
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sometimes treated extensively, whereas important ones may get only a few lines. Ms 


All the same, his book may be called a short history of the main events in the 


of the medals in detail because the accompanying story makes them clear. This 
new way of writing about medals has made it possible for him to remain neutral 
on sensitive questions (here he means the many religious and political quarrels 
that had afflicted the Republic). The reader may draw his own conclusions from 
the description of the medals. Van Loon also defends his choice of writing in 
Dutch. Although some people regard the French language as more elegant, Dutch 
is more fitting for the treatment of Dutch matters. After all, Dutch is no less rich 
in expression than other languages. | 

Van Loon then writes at length in his preface about the function and use of 
historical medals, counters and emergency coins. It is truce that emergency coins 
are not medals, but they bear witness to the times when the country was in 
trouble and are therefore important historical documents, just like countermarked 
coins, which have also been included. He has marked medals struck long after the 
event they commemorate with an asterisk because he docs not want anyone to 
think either that he was unaware they were not contemporary or that, had he left 
them out, he did not know of them. 

In Louis XIV’s Histoire métallique, van Loon explains, the glory of the French 
king 1s of paramount importance.?? He, however, has included everything 
Impartially, whether it 1s beautiful or ugly, favourable or unfavourable for the 
Netherlands. He has chosen the medals not for their beauty, but for their value as 
historical documents. 

‘In this work, as in all his books, van Loon indicated his sources in the margins. 
These notes show his wide reading; at his death he had a library of around three 
thousand volumes. 

Van Loon’s other important numismatic work, the /nleiding tot de heeden- 
daagsche penningkunde, was written because, as he explains in the preface, 
novice collectors often do not know what to look for and how to arrange their 
medals. When they encounter obstacles, their enthusiasm declines, and often they 
stop collecting altogether. 

The book is written in a conversational style, and its advice for medallists and 
collectors is sound. When van Loon becomes a little emotional, it is because his 
indignation about a badly designed medal has become too much for him. The 
second edition (1734) is much more elaborate than the first (1717), with a greater 
display of learning, leading to occasional verbosity, though many of the first 
edition’s errors are corrected. 

The preface begins, as before, with the reasons why modern medals are as 
important as ancient coins and then discusses the usefulness of historical studies. 
Van Loon uses the old humanist argument that such studies prompt men to virtue. 
Medals celebrate the valour and other admirable qualities of princes, heroes and 
scholars. In this respect they are even better than ancient coins since these often 
commemorate evil men and women such as Cleopatra and Nero. 

The book proper is divided into three parts. The first contains an essay on the 
Origin of money and on the oldest coins of the province (then county) of Holland. 
It is interesting that in the first edition van Loon still adhered to Grotius’s theory 
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that the Dutch had always been independent and that the right to issuc coins 
belonged to the nobility, who delegated it to the counts. In the second edition, 
published just before his controversial book about the medieval history of the 
province of Holland appeared, he abandoned this opinion. His archive studies had 
shown him that coinage rights had been granted to the counts by the German 
emperors. 

The second part consists of a survey of the history of medallic art throughout 
Europe.24 Van Loon praises the Histoire métallique and tells how Louis XIV 
would often give the corresponding set of medals in a small cabinet to departing 
ambassadors. When he gave it to the Dutch ambassador, Sicko van Goslinga, in 
1713, he had those medals removed from it which had been struck to 
commemorate victories of the French over the Dutch, in order not to hurt the 
ambassador's feelings. Most of van Loon’s attention naturally goes to the history 
of Dutch medallic art. Here he also tells about his difficulties in getting his 
Nederlandsche historipenningen published and about the ins and outs of the 
publication of Jean le Clerc’s book. 

The third part of the /nleiding is the most interesting for us now because it 
reflects van Loon’s ideas about the principles on which the design of a medal 
should be based. Time and again he refers to the example of Roman coins and to 
the precepts of the French Académie des inscriptions as revealed by the medals 
of the Histoire métallique. Most of van Loon’s instructions are quite sensible. To 
the modern reader, however, his adherence to the principles of the French 
academy, which he calls laws of steel, seems a little too rigid. According to van 
Loon, the advantage of following their rules is that the occasion which gave rise 
to the striking of a medal can always be deduced from the medal itself. 

In separate chapters van Loon treats the classical rules of unity of action, place 
and time. He gives many interesting examples, with illustrations, of medals 
which break these rules and others which are perfectly in accordance with them 
(Figs 4.1 and 4.2). Every component of a medal design must relate to the event 
commemorated. The obverses are treated in a separate chapter. They should 
always contain a portrait within a legend or, if that is impossible, a personifi- 
cation. The obverse must be complemented on the reverse by an explanation of 
the event commemorated. Everything must be transparently clear to later 
generations, who may not be conversant with the subject. 

Van Loon’s treatment of the reverses is spread over three chapters, dividing 
them into simple, metaphorical and mixed. He claims to derive this division from 
Roman coins. Exactly the same classification, however, is set forth by the abbé 
Paul Tallemant in his preface to the first luxury edition of the Histoire métallique 
of 1702. Mlle Jacquiot, in her major work on the medals of Louis XIV, says that 
this preface was rejected by the king and destroyed.2> A copy has survived, 
however, in the Cabinet des Médailles, which she prints in full. Van Loon knew 
this preface, for in 1715, some years before his Inleiding was written, he told a 
fellow numismatist that he could send him a copy of an unpublished preface to 
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the Histoire métallique.26 He must have got hold of one of the rare copies of the 

,luxury edition which had been sent to highly placed persons before the preface 
was destroyed. He does not, however, refer to it in his book, giving the 
impression that he arrived at the classification independently. 

Simple reverses depict events in a realistic way, and their legends are also 
straightforward; metaphorical ones use personifications and figurative legends 
and can raise banal subjects to a higher level; mixed reverses combine a 
metaphorical design with a straightforward legend, or vice versa. Here, too, van 
Loon gives many examples of correct and incorrect practice. 

The soul of the medal—as of the emblem—is the legend, the main function of 
which is to clarify the occasion. It must therefore be succinct, as the legends on 
Roman coins are, and it must relate exclusively to the subject. Use of existing 
lines of poetry is allowed, though ones which are completely appropriate may not 
be easy to find. The essential thing is that the legend should be dignified and 
clear, so as to prevent misunderstanding and consequent rejection by later 
collectors. A degree of obscurity in the legend is, however, forgivable if the text 
in the exergue explains everything. Van Loon says he considers it an honour to 
follow from afar the rules of the French academy. If only medallists would follow 
them too, his book would not be necessary. Legends are best put in Latin, a dead, 
unchanging language, which will always remain comprehensible. Having 
survived for so many centuries, it will continue to be understood by scholars. 

In his last chapters van Loon treats dates and chronograms, the dress of the 
persons depicted (preferably ancient because that docs not become outmoded and 
therefore ridiculous) and satirical medals. He condemns these last severely, 
especially if they bring crowned heads into contempt. Finally, in an appendix he 
gives further sound advice to collectors on how to start and how to arrange their 
collections. Suggestions for further reading complete these valuable instructions. 

To what extent collectors followed them is not known. At least one 
medallist—and probably others too—appears to have studied van Loon’s book 
thoroughly, namely Martinus Holtzhey. We know this because in the first edition 
of 1717 van Loon offers a good design for a medal to commemorate the 
transference, a year earlier, of the southern Netherlands to Austria;2’? and in the 
second edition of 1734 he repeats the example, adding: ‘this design was recently 
used in Amsterdam by the medallist Martinus Holtzhey’.*® This remark 
incidentally proves that Holtzhey did not make the medal in 1716, but much later; 
it cannot therefore be used as evidence that he had alrcady left Germany and was 
living and working in the Netherlands at that early date.?? In his other medals as 
well Holtzhey avoided most of the mistakes which van Loon had warned against 
in his book. Fortunately, however, this gifted artist did not follow van Loon’s 
precepts too rigidly. 

Although the /nleiding can no longer be a guide for modern medallists, the 

liveliness of its style makes it even now attractive reading. 


26 Vin Even, ‘Gerard van Loon’ (n. 3 above), p. 235. 
27 Van Loon. Inlciding (n. 4 above). pp. 103-4. 


